rights of family and custom. Still he was so much greater than any Israelite before his days that his rule produced a very abiding impression, and after ages have thought of it as far more splendid than it really was. The glory of Judah rose with the glory of its indigenous king, and various poems which have come down to us celebrate it. Such is that recorded in Genesis xlix. 8-12.
David had next to nothing to do with the Psalms, but it is possible that he may have written the fragment repeated in Psalms Ix. and cviii., together with portions of Psalm xviii.
His advent to supreme power raised the prestige of his tutelary God, and with the transfer of the Ark to Sion the worship of Jahveh entered on a new phase. The old shrines of Shiloh, Nob, and Bethel lost some of their importance, while David himself gained by being the friend and neighbour, the Ger or protege of his special deity.
During his old age his power naturally declined, and polygamy produced its usual results in intrigues and a disputed succession. The rising of Absalom, of which we have an account, probably drawn up at the time, was very serious, and so was the attempt on the